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ABSTRACT . 

While parent education has become populir among 
educators and reformers, the lfct»g-term implications of the emphasis 

'on parent" education deserve careftbl and dispassionate • examination . | 
Are exclusively cepter-based developmental programs for preschool' 
children to be discredited? Should federally-sponsored intervention 
programs insirst on parent participation? If so, what specific form 
should parent ^participation assume? To answer these and, Similar 
questions about parent education, ' a group of academicians and 
educators at the Unlver^Mfr^qf North Carolina — all with extensive 
backgrounds in varib^s If^^fts of parent education — proposed to 
sponsor a conference of" leading scholars and practitioners with 

^expertise in the areas ot parent education, preschool intervention, 
and social policy decision-making. The purpose of this report is to 
summarize the 1980 coaterence on "Parent* Education and Public 
Policy." The report is divided into six sections: (1) backgr^nd of 
the conference; (2) conference proceedings; *(3) policy 
recommendations frdra conference work groups; (4) themes emerging from 
the cop^drence; (5) outline of a book' that will result from the 
conference; and Vt) rellections on planning and conducting 
conferences, addressed to issues 1 of public policy. The conference o 
program and an example of guidelines £or preparing conference reports 

' are appended. (Author/RH) , > 
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Earent Education and Public Policy: A Conference Repoi^t 

Rbn Raskins 

\ 

The purpose of this report is to summarize the conference on "Parent 

r 

Education and Public Policy" wHich was* held at the Quail Roost Conference 
Center near Durham, Nbrth Carolina in March, 1980, This report Is divided* 
Into £tV§" sections: 1) background of the conference; 2) conference 

. " ' \ ' : >- . " . 

proceedings; 3) policy recommendations from Conference work groups; 4) themes 

emerging from the conference; 5) outline of a book that will result from the 

conference; and 6) Teflecti^ons on pl.anning and conducting-conferences 

addressed to issues of public policV* 

Background of the Conference 

The*- last decade has seen a growing interest in pajrent education 

programs, • "Rfo widely cited publications can be mentioned to indicate the 

type, of 8ch^lar^Bifc|^ing that has contributed to this interest % ' 1 

The first, a*reviep of preschool programs *by JJrie Bronfenbrenner (1975), 

» 

was (and still is) one of the most thorough examination^ of preschool inter- 
vention programs with low-income families *nd children. Careful comparison t 
of programs that involved parents *in the curriculum" with programs that 
delivered their curriculum without involving parents led Bronfenbrenner to- 
*the conclusion that the former . produced effects that were more, substantial' 

and enduring than the latter. This* conclusion, wrote Bronfenbrenner, Implied 

. " ~ s .• • * ' 

the need for a "major reorientation in the deteign of . intervention programs 
^ m ? 

ahd in the'training of personnel to workJLn this area'\ (1975, p. 597;. 

# • 

^Although Bronfenbrennex's vision was fdcused oxk a number ot sweeping changes, 
amjnig these was an emphasis on using the child's parents *as the primary 
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agents of socialization" (p. 598) • In short j Bronfenbrenner's judgment was 
that intervention program^ for\children from low-incorae families should 
relinquish their focub on children in center-based programs, and set their ^ 

y ■■ • \ 

sights on working directly with parents, ^\ 

■ ■ ^H. 

' -At the other extreme^ Steve|i Schlossman, in an'article in the Teachers 

College Record (1978) that caused substantial controversy, argued that parent 

education was being used by "academics and child development 'experts' in - 

Washington" to shif t* the responsibility for the failure of intervention 

* • 

programs from program designers and administrators to parents. As Schlosjsman 

subtly stated the case: 

How well or poorly mothers stimulate their children's minds daily 
at home becomes the key variable in explaining the children's 
later success or failure in school and work. Parent education 
programs thereby shift the burden of accountability for failure 
from the government-sponsored professional educator to the poverty 
parent. In William Ryan's terms, they sharply increase^tfle 

4 

likelihood of "blaming the victim*, in rationalizing the inability 
of. federal programs to equalize educational opportunity, (p. 790) 
The reviews by Bronfenbrenner and Schlossman are but two of the better 
and more controversial pieces ^n a literature that has been growing rapidly 
in recent years. Underlying this literature are a number of forces that, 
taken together, have contributed to the widespread interest in parent 
education. Of these, perhaps four are of special note: • 

1, Many educators, parents, and popular writers believe that the 



preschool years are critical to subsequent development; i.e., that 

( 
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missed opportunities for development because of i^tiaflequate 

* stimulation during these years can never recovered; 

' /*' 

2./ Particularly after the "West inghouse evaluation of He.ad Start 

♦ 

. (Cicirelli, 1969) — in which if was concluded that intellectual gains 
prodyced by Head Start participation faded rapidly after entry into 
the public school— many educators and academicians reasoned that the 
ifcfluQiice of* families was pervasive • What could be expected from 

center-based intervention, this reasoning went, when children 

* * ■ 

spend far more time In the v£ry environment, i.e., their home, which 



seems to be the t source of their pfotjlem in the first -piece? ; 



% 3. A belief has developed among advocates of parent programs that 

adequately designed: interveation programs can signl/icantly change 
the attitudes, values, and child rearing practicesjof parent^; 
4. Since beliefs grounded in philosophical assumptions often carry as 
much weight as data, parent education seemed important because 
parents have both a right and e responsibility , to participate in 
their child's development. { Thus, data on .effects of parent programs 

are in some sense orthogonal to the view that parent programs are a 

' • • S 

right. ' 

For these and other reasons, theny parent education has come to enjoy 
widespread populartty amon^ educators and "re/ormers. The long-terra implica- 
tions of this emph4dis on. parent education deserve careful and dispassionate 
examination. Are -exclusively center-based programs to be discredited? . 
Should federally-Sponsored intervention programs insist on parent partictpa- 
tion? If so, what specie torm should this ^parent participation assume? 
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To answer these and similar questions dfbout parent education, a group of 

academicians and educators at the University of North. Carolina — all with 

/ ■ 
'extensive backgrounds in various aspects of parent education — proposed to 

sponsor a conference of leading scholars $nd prattitioners of parent 

education, preschool intervention, and social policy decision making. The 

\, * * 

National Institute of Education provided -th^nec^rSary funding, and the i 

conference was conducted in March of 1980. 

Of the scholars asked to participate in the conference, more than 90% 

r 

accepted. All conference participants were sent an explanation of the 
* purpose of the conference (see below>, a list of participants, and a list of 

policy questions that would be addressed during the conference (see Appendix 

1 

A). Of those who agreed to attend the conference, only one person 

subsequently withdrew (see Appendix A for a. list of conference participants). 

This rather *high level of participation and effort may be taken as evidence 

that interest In parent education as an area of research and potential policy 

initiatives is quite high indeed. § \ 

Conference Proceedings 
1 s " ^ 

Overview of Conference Organization 

1 : 1 - 

i 

The general plan of the conference was h to contact with a number of . 
participants to prepare background papers, and the{i to ifee these papers as an 
organizational frdmework for the conference proceedings. The format of the 

V 

first part of the conference, then, included brief summaries* of the papers by 
each author, followed by about 15 minutes of discussion* t 

In the second part of the conference, participants were assigned to one 
of four discussion groups. Leaders for each grotfp were contacted by ghorfe 

and by^letter before the cc/nference and advised of the primary qi^stions that 

# V N 

their group should addret 
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The conference concluded with a larger-group meeting in which each gfoup 
summarized its discussions and conclusions. Following these summaries, 
conference participants attempted to identify any major policy initiatives 

/ L 

that "might be appropriate* (Appendix A contains a copy of the conference 

. t 

program*) 

Paper Presentations and Summaries \ 

A major objective of the conference was to summarize knowledge in each 
of various areas that comprise parent educat^n. These topics were selected 
by the UNC planning group after lengthy di&tvissions -with, authorities in the 
academic comnjdnity and with officials at NIE (primarily Oliver Moles, Cynthia 
Wallet, and Lois-ellin Datta). The topic areas selected, the titles of 
specific papers under each topic area, and the authors of each paper are 
summarized in Appendix A. ' 

Of 18 people contacted by phone and asked|to write papers, all 18 
accepted, and 16 of these in fact produced written papers'. After the author^ 
had agreed to^prepare a background paper for the conference, they were sent a 
follow-up letter that explained the assigned topics in greater • detail, 
provided a set of guidelines for preparing the papers \ and asked to send 
their papers to* Chapel Hill one. month before the conferen^ (see Appendix B 
for a sample letter and guidelines for preparing tt>e papers). After the 
papers had been received, authors were se*it another letter with instructions 
for preparing and delivering their paper summaries during the conference. 

Of the 18 authors who ^fcfeed to prepare background papers, 14 completed 1 



ttvir papers at least one month before -the conference and sent the first 

t ' 

draft to Chapel Hill. These were then printed in multiple copies^ assembled 
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into booklets, and sent to all conference participants 3 weeks before the 
conference begarf. / " 

During the conference, each author was given 10 minutes to summarize 
their mein line of reasoning, and time wasrkept in a rather strict fashion. 
Following each paper presentation about 10-15 minutes were taken for 
discussion. ^ 

^ased on the questions and comments made durijrig the conference, it was 

apparent that many participants had read the papers and that they were able 

to ask specific questions or make well-thought-out comments on the various/ 

' 1 i 
issues raised in the papers. In shorty the papers seemed to' serve ^cactly 

the function for which they wsrre intended; i.e., to provide common backgrou^ 

material and rai-se specific issues for discussion. 

Small Group Meetings . • 

Members of the Chapel Hill planning group talked with a number of 

authorities on parent education 3nd public/ policy — both in the academic 

community and in the federal government — in order to identify the most 

important policy issues concerning parent education. After discussion with 

t 

these authorities, and even more elaborate discussions among members of the 
planning group, y^^set tied on the four work-group topics described below. 

Professional and institutional roles and responsibilities * The ^ 
important issue here is what roles various institutions and professions 
6hould play in ,propoting parent education* In particular, what is the role 

Co, 

i 

of teachers, social workers, psychologists, and doctors or nurses in involv- 
ing parents in the services .delivered to children by the institutions repre- 
sented by these professionals (i.e*, schools, social services departments, 
mental health and similar programs, and hospitals or pediatric clinics)? 

. . i 
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Does each of these professions have an obligation to involve parents in .their 
se,rvice. delivery, and if so, what specific; activities should parents be*, 
exposed to and what* responsibilities should professionals encourage . parents 
to assume? J x 

Priorities among parent programs . The question of priorities among 
types of parent .programs reduces to at least three more specific questions. 

First, what type of parents and children should be the* primary targets of 

0 J 

parent programs — low-income parents, minority parents, parents of handicapped 
children? "Second, should programs focus on parents of preschool children 
scho^age Children, or both? y Third, what are the specif ic types gf program 
activities that shotttd receive priority? In particular, should' programs 
attempt td provide parents with information about child development, teach 
desirable child rearing techniques, help parents learn how to conduct 



particular curriculum activities with their children, or provide cbunsel and 
support to. parents addressed to their own problems — such $8 employment, * 
finances ,^nd mental health. 

. Integration of parent programs with other social programs . The federal 
government, and to a lesser degree state governments, now support a broad 
r*nge of human service programs — welfare, education, child care, food 
supplements, job training^' and so forth. To what extent are parent education 
apd parent participation a part of, these programs? Can these and similar 
progrins integrate parent education and parent participation? 

Federal, state,' and local responsibilities for*parent programs . Th^ 
primary question posed here is: Whatsis the appropriate division of 
responsibility and funding amortg federal, state, and local governments in 
Support of parent programs?^ More specifically, is it possible to identify 
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functions that are best performed by particular levels of goyernment; e.g., 4 

"V. 

the federal government establishing general goals, funding research, and 
distributing resources; state governments designing, implementing, and 
evaluating parent programs; and local governments maintaining operational 
control of programs. 

In order to x effectively pursue these topics, the Chapel Hill planning 
group decided to select discussion group leaders, who jwere familiar with the f 
£opic and who" were forceful enough to keep a discussion group on task while 
promoting at le^st moderate consensua in answering the questions posed by 
each topic. After discussion, we selected Ellen Hoffman of the Children's 
Defense Fund, David Weikart of High/ Scope Educational Research Foundation, 
Edittf Grotberg of the Administration fo^r Children, Youth, and Families,- and 
John Niblock of the North Carolina Governor's Advocacy Council on Children 
and Youth to serve as the te^pective leaders of the/Tour .groups described* 

above. - %% r ' # 

.We then contacted these potential group leaders by phone, explained why 

i 

they had been selected, reviewed what their responsibilities *rould be, and 

discussed the particular questions with which their groupvwoul<3fcbe asked to 

deal. 'All four accepted and subsequently served, as group leaders. Each 

leader was sent a detailed letter reviewing what va» wanted and outlining in 

more 'detail the particular topic their group was to discuss. 

Policy Recommendation^ from Conference Work Groups 

Each work group met for approximately 3 hours to discuss their topic and 

to reach specific answers to thp questions posed for their group. The group 

discussions were recorded on audio tape, and each group leader. was asked to 

V. 

submit a written report within on# month following t^je conference. The work- 
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group summaries presented, below^ are based on thew recorded discussions and the 

i 

♦ # individual reports, * * # » 

Priorities Among Parent? Programs ** • 
" — *Z ^ t * 

Because priorities among* parent programs jaust ^e based on such a diverse 
set of considerations such as age of children, health status of children, 
financial conditionof the family,' and type of setting in which, the program 

) 

is offered, the Priorities work group elected to identify the major- goals of 
all parent programs and then to specify the programs* elements that are 
essential, desirable, and optimal, » 

The group identified three general goals of all parent programs: 

•> 

1 . to optimize the development of parenting skills; 
• 2. to optimize adiil*^development as parents; 
v3. to strengthen families in ways that promote achieving the first two 

goals. , V ' 1 / * v 

.To achieve these goals, i the Priorities work group agreed that the 
f ollowing^ eight program elements we rey essential, .desirable , or optional: 
Essential program elements ^ 

1. Child development infor&ititon. There wa£ no illusion among group 

•s . H « ■ 1 , 

4 ' " T 

members that providing information alters parent behavior .or atti- 

tudes, tut information is: essential as a precursor to attitude 

change. T^s a result of research and experience, 1 professionals have 

.mov^d away froj the old assumptiari that if one just gives parents 

.information, their behavior will change. Nonetheless, child 
* t 

** r 
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^This section 1,8 based on a -written report of this group's discussion 



prepared by Hazel Leler. 
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>. development inf orra^ion is a necessary ingredient, of parent 
programs. . - p 

2. Skill development . This program element consists o,f helping parents 

r ' v . 

develop the skills 'they need to deal with their children. • These i 
* skills include stimulation of infants and children, use of appro- 
i priate behavior control methods, and techniques of participating in 
\ and influencing community groups andTagencies. 

3. Program activities . Necessary activities of. quality parent programs 

include holding parent meetings, observing children, conducting 

home visits, volunteering in classrooms, working in paid x^rpfcipaid 
* • 

paraprof essional % rolea, and conducting family workshops. 

4. Governance • Parents benefit most from programs when they are 

* 

involved in program operations and control. The deficit vie^w that 
parents, need education to reduce their shortcomings has been widely 
'supplanted by the view that parent involvenjent should be a*partner- 
ship itf whicfr parents benefit from exercising their rights and maxi- 

' .mizing control over their livesJ Further, their involvement serves 
* as form pf quality control of the psogram itself. 

Desirable program elements 

1. Group support . Parents and program workers can come together to * 
he lj> -each other achieve common goals and to share ideas. Support 7 , 



ilV"^ 



groups are highly'dluable because they reduce the parents' isola- 



.tion^and help them £orm a community devoted to achieving common 
goals. ' 
2. Advocacy . Programs can help parents develop advocacy skills to 
secure their rights. 
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m ? -3. „ Program evaluation * Parents can become systematically and ' 1 
r igorouslyj^nvolved in evaluating progfai&s and ^oonitoring their 
^ -ef fectiveifess. Researchers have found that parents cln, through 
^ training, become valuable paraprofe%*Lonals skillful *in securing. 

7 A 

useful data. * - S j 

Optional program element * Finally ; the pork group identified one^ 

optional program element; namely, counseling. Counseling may be valuable ^in 

helping parents solve their own problems, but research has not demonstrated 

* 

its value in changing behavior and attitudes as much as more structured 
educational programs. 

V 

The eight program elements listed above-rrere formulated by the 
Priorities work group to provide a basic framework for designing or improving 
'parent education programs. If professionals continue to" carefully evaluate 
existing programs such as Exploring Early Childhood, Head Start, Home Start, 
' Pollow Through, and Parent-Child Centers, it will be , possible to determine * 
whether these elements exist in ongoing programs and the extent to which they 
are effective in influencing parental behavior. Information of this type 

t > 

will, in the long run, hel,p professionals determine which of these eight 

elements should receive the highest priorities. % 

* » « — 

Integration of Parent Programs with Other Social Programs 2 

Maay current programs at the federal level support, involve, br educate 

parents. Examples 0? programs in each category include Aid to Families with 



2-jhip section is based o^a written report of this group's discussion* 
prepared by Edith Grotberg. ^ ^Jjf 
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Dependent Children, (AFDC) , Title I* of^ the Ela*entary and Secondary Education 

Act, and Home Start respectively. Thus, there is a broad range bf* programs 

thajf encourage or even require parent participation of some type. In 

general, three types 'of 'parent participation in 'social programs might be 

recognized : v) 

' 1. Parent involvement * As defined by this grbup, parent involvement*-^ 

refers to programs in which parents help make program decisions and set 

f * * 

policy. Parents are not the object of training; rather, they participate 

on an equal basis with professionals JLn making decisions. 

* f 
2. Parent education * Parent education programs are those that attempt 

to give parents knowledge or skills that relate to their function^a^ parents. 

#The intent frf these programs is to have parents develop skills, so they can 

> > 
use information and services ^ffectively without the need for institutional 

* • ^ 

support. Above all, the aim of parent education is to make parents 

. independent* 

,3. Parent support * Parent support involves neither particJLfmtibn in 
"program decisions nor the provision of ^formation or skills; rather, parent 
support 'is any service, resource, o^r organization that provides financial, 

m 

service, or psychological assistance to parents in fulfilling their chilcf 
rearing function. By this definition, AFDC is a financial support program; 
% Title XX day care and the day car$ tax credit are service support programs; 
and Parents Anonymous is psychological support program. 

\ 

• The work gtxnip agreed that all human service programs should consider 
all three typed of'" parent participation. Further, an important element; of 



coordination between parent programs 'is to make all three types of participa- 

j 

*ho ne*__ __. 



tionVvailaljle to parents who need it. 
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In otder«to Achieve this coordination between programs in which parents 
participate, the |t6up identified' three guidelines that sfhould ^hape federal 

policy: . . ) 

1. All prog&ns that affect fcarentSs. should empower tftem to participate 
^ in the cfecision making, process for developing and carrying out the 

prograAv-^7 

• .'Of' * # ^ 

2. All ^rograms-^that affect children must have a parent education 
component sb £hafc parents might develop the skills and acquire the 

/ information tfiat will/en^le th£m t< ^ e better parentsV 



3. Every program intend^r^to serve families must demonstrate the ways 
program activities ^ill support the entire family, preserve the 
family's integrity, Ind respect its uniqueness. Programs 
— ** erapha-sfzing the prefverition of family dissolution must clarify those 

^ program elements that are directed toward this end. ^ 
Professional and Institut ional Roles and Responsibilities 3 

; — — 

This work group was chatged with the task of considering the roles o% 
the various professionals and^insti^iSions that are/or should be involved in 
pa££*ft education.^* The group made 36^n major recommendations: 

1. All human service professionals — as well as professionals (such as 
the, police) who have contact with families on a regular baslft— 
should 6e ^trained in working with parents. More specifically, they 
should have training in human growth and development and in 
understanding the responsibilities of professionals to promote 
family development **nd integrity. In addition, professionals should 



^This section is based on a written report of this group's discussion 
prepared by Ellen Hof.fman. 
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be trained to understand* and accept their responsibility to help 
parents deal with the institutions that influence child and family 

development, 
I 

2. ^Professionals should be responsive and sensitive — but not 

j& , 

aggressive — aboufc offering their advice and information to parents. 

■ * s ' 

In order -ta accom&li&h this goal, professionals should receive both 
preservice and inservice ^training which includes the following 
elements: 
' a. how to avoid cultural Mas; 

,b. bow to increase their sensitivity to the needs" of parents and 
^ their children — including the special needs of nontraditional 
family types such as single-parent families; 

0 

* c. how to enhance parents 1 understanding of the operation of 

v v 

institutions and "how to improve the relationship between 
institutions, professionals, and parents. 

3. In addition tb enhancing the roles of professionals in parent 

educatioji, policy should encourage development of community .support 

systems. Researchers should try to.J>ecorae "family advocates" by 

identifying actual needs of parents ariSf'communj.ties and by trying to 

r 

identify and delineate what support systems are already available. 

4. ""The media should be used as a vehicle for providing information on 

subjects of concern* to parents; e.g., health, nutrition, education, 

-* 

•\ * 
and so on. Development and Ststribution of public service announce- 
ments <and~ exploration of the potential of cable television should be 
undertaken. 
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5, The role of schools in providing parent education should be 

^expanded. Such education should include: I 

/ — ) ' ' ' 

'a. information about child and family development in the elementary 

1 ' . . P 

school; 

b. technical information about family* life and the values under- 

lying family responsibility at the junior pnd senior high 

• ^ ( 

levels. \^ V 

' 6'. Evaluation "and reporting requirements should be built into all 

programs providing for parent education so that the strengths and 
^weaknesses of various models are consciously addressed and ' 

\ * 

dbcumented. y % 

7. The development of new roles and jobs for professionals working with 
families, as well as the c}eatio%of new models of parent 
involvement in pub |<^? and private programs, should be undertaken, 0 
Such new roles might include, for ej^ample, a "parent resource 
coordinator" in the public schools to assure th^t parents have 
access to* information they require. 
Federal, State, agjj Local, Responsibilities for Parent Programs ^ 

The tasK ^addressed by this work group was to examine the appropriate 
division of responsibility and funding for parent progra^among federal, 
state, and local governments. The group made the following recommendations: . 
1. There should be a federal mandate for parent education and parent 
participation in fl»l federal legislation and programs dealing with 
^families. This mandate should apply to at least the following 



*This section is based on a written report of this group's discussion 
prepared* by John Niblock. 
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' J programs: Social Security' Act Titles tvU, IV-B, V, X, XD£ and XX; 

Elementary and^econdary Education Act Titles I, III, and»VII; P.L. 
94-142; Emergency School Assistance Act; Head Start; Home Start; 
Follow Through; Runaway Youth Act; Foster Care; Supplemental 
A Security Income; Special Supplemental Food for Women, /Infants, and 

' W ' 

Children (WIC); Agricultural Extension Program; Juvenile Justice and 



Delinquency Prevention Ac^ Appalachian Regional Commission day care, 
and infaht mortality programs^Comprehensive Employment and Training 



:^Appg 

- ----- t _jrams^C 

Act; an^Job Corps, This mandate should include the stipulation 
that a certain perctntage of ekch program* s ^budget should be set 
aside for parent education. 

2. Federal, state, and lodal programs should all attempt to empower 
parents by supporting mediating structures such as. neighborhood 
organizations, churches, and voluntary-. agencies. Whenever possible, 
programs should aAow such mediating structures, rather than local, 
state, or federal government agfncies, to administer and run 
programs tka£ affect parents or children. Government oversight 
should be permit ted^bLt the actual conduct of programs' should be 
the responsibility of these mediating structures. 

3. State governments should tak$ the initiative in passing legislation 
and appropriating funds to support parent education through the % 
public schools. These programs would include training of starudents 
as future, parents and courses fo^ parents and interested citizens in 
local communities. Such state legislation should leave ample room 
for local education authorities to adapt their programs to local 
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needs prid to have control of the programs within broad guidelines 

l 

established by state, legislation. * 
jGeneral Conference Thames 

• • - f 

- Generalizing across *the work-group reports just summarized, as well as / 
the various group discussions during the conference, four themes appeared to 

'"y 

receive more or less general suppor£. I emphasize the term "more or less" 
not all conference participants .would agree witly-all of these themes. ^ 

1. There seemed nearly unanimous agreement that th^ current political 
an4 economic situation does' not lend /tself to, major new initiatives 
in parent education. n » 

2. Given this political and economic climate (which, has intensified 
since the conference; i.e., since March of 1980), it is necessary 
for advocates of parent programs to do two things* a) perfect t*he 
programs th^t are currently funded in order to establish & solid 
base of research support for effective parent programs tThat/Can be 
expanded when more money is available; and b) emphasize* t)Ae rol^, of * 
the private sector in ^funding research and service programs of / 
parent eduction. ( 

3. An important initiative in parent education that does not requj.r£ 

v i 

large sums'of money is to amend current federal and state 

< +* 

legislation for all programs affecting children and families in such 
a way that parents Isuld be authorized to have the maximum feasible 
participation *in program decision making and program delivery* At 
minimum, all human service programs should have parents in positions 
of power on their advisory boardfe. * t 

r • 
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4; Although many conference participants felt there were adequate data 

• " ~ "~ ^ 

to support the claim that parent programs are effective, nearly all 

t * 

participants believed that parent ihvolvement: in programs that; 
affect familief is a right and does pot require research support. 
The *asic justification for this position is that in a democracy, 
citizens have a right to play a direct afnd influential role in any 
institution that affects their lives. § ~ 

* 

Publication of Conference Papers 

/* * — — - 

A major shortcoming of conferences intended to address poLicy issues is 
that they usually can do no more than make recommendations. This, of course., 
is not a very effective approach to influencing policy decisions. The 
chances of a conference having any impact on policy— even in the long njn— is 
reduced to almost nothing if Conference proceedings and conclusions are not 
published in as conspicuous a manner as possible. Thus, the Chapel Hill 
planning group has made arrangements for the background papers and sqmeNrf 



the group recommendations to be published by a commercial publisher. Members 
of the planning group do not labor under the assumption that a publication 
will necessarily Influence policy, but it will at least increase the possi- 
bj,lity that conference proceedings will help shape the view of professionals, 
service practitioners, and policymakers and will be available to groups or * 
individuals who subsequently take "up the banner of affecting public policy 
on behalf of parent education. . 

This volume is currently belong prepared for publication as part; of an 
ongoing' series on social policy an^lysirf. Published by the Ablex Publishing 
Company of Norwood, Hew Jersey, the series is being organized by James 
Gallagher and Ron Haskilis of the Bush Institute for Child and Family^ Policy 
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at tt^ University of North Carolina. Two volumes in the ^sei^ies (one On 

models for social policy analysis and one on maternal and child health . 

poli'cy) are now in press; the Parent Education and Public Policy -volume will 

be Che third volume in the series.. The book is being edited by Ron Haskins, 

and current plans are that the final papers will be submitted to' Ablex on 

October 1,^1981. Thus, the volume would be available for purchas^ by 
0 

April, 1982. 4 j 

This series of books is currently being advertised in professional 

journals and newsletters as well as by direct mail brochures to approximately 

i * 

10,000 professionals, human service providers, and policymakers. About four 
months before publication- of the" Parent Education and Public Policy volume v * 
an advertising campaign will be mounted to publicize this particular- volume 
in the series. fc ' ^ 

Reflections on Planning and Conducting Conferences on Public Policy 
Both laypersons and^pfof essionals have an interest in ways that 'public 



policies can be improved to achieve the purposes for whicfc they were 
designed. American governments at the federal, state, and lbcal levels have 
tended to appropriate funds for social programs based primarily on needs of 
potential participants a^d the political strength of sueh participants and 

4 

those who advocate in their behalf. In times of heightened social conscience 

V 

and affluence, such as the mid-1960s* need and advocacy led to more or less 
uncontrolled expansion of these programs. 

In many cases, then, social programs in this country have been enacted 
with little attention to dispassionate analysis of what the programs could 
actually accomplish and at what cost. Thus, there is now a need to analyze 
existing' and proposed programs to determine what they have achieved or what 
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they could achieve and 4iow best to organize and implement such programs to 
achieve their ends* 



v There are, of course, many ways that such program^analysis is>being 

carried out* These methods include governmental commissions, analyses by 

^ executive and legislative agencies such as the various planning and 

evaluation branches of the executive departments and the Congressional Budget 

Office, work by legislative committee staffs, and various conferences 

sponsored by federal agencies* ^ , 

The conference descrilted in, this report has been one such effort. Need- 

less to say, no single activity of this type can b£ expected to provide *S 

definitive answers to policy questions such as the role of parent programs in 
> 

improving the quality o£ life for American families. Nonetheless, confer- 
ences can provide reasoned arguments, based on judgment, data, and expert 
opinion, £hat can play atleast some role in subsequent policy debates. 

In order to play even this limited role, however, a number of stepS must* 

be taken to insure that conferences address the policy issues they were 
t * ' . 

* designed to consider, and produce specific recommendations, that are 

consistent with expert opinion and social science data. Six of these steps 

4 seem especially pertinent, and s'eAre as a basis for planning by" subsequent 
grotips planning conferences to address policy issues. First, it is necessary 
to provide participants with a common basis for dicusssion. This can be done 
in- any of severaj ways; e.g., by having one person prepare a single overview 
paper, by supplying a bibliography or copies of^extant written materials, or 
**t>y preparing several background papers that cover selected aspects of the 

• problem under consideration. In most cases, a moderate amount of background 
material is to be prefe/rred, and participants should have the material well 
(at least one' month) in advance of the conference. 

ERIC - . . & 6 . 
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Second, in addition to background material, the s^cific policy , 
questions to be considered should be selected before the conference, and 
participants should be informed about the questions. If possible, at least 
800^ participants should play a\ole in selecting questions, and t^*^ ' 
ba^ground mat^ial supplied to all participants should be pertinent to the 
/policy questions. At minimum, key conference participants should have an* « 
opportunity to review the policy questions and propos^ne>r topics or minor 
changes in the topics selected by the conference staff. 

Third, the background material should be briefly and succinctly 
summarized during the conference itself . People who summarize the material^ 
should assume that participants *iave read the material, and should therefore 
cover only the major points and do little more than suggest the arguments and 
data that support major points. In order tcr^fulfill this requirement, it 

* \ C 

will usually be necessary to exert some' control N>ver the summary 

presentations. This can be accomplished by havingX conference staff make the 

summary presentations, or if ,j*he presentations are Co be made by invited 

speakers, being certain they understand that only a Summary is necessary, 

that only a specific amount of time—say 10 or 15 minutes — will be devoted to 
* 

each presentation, and by having somegne call time and stop the speakers if 
necessary. In any case, th^ rule of thumb should be that no more than about 
1/3 of conference time be devoted to presentations, thereby leaving 2/3 6f 
the large-group meeting time*for discussions. 

Fourth, ^unless the conference is very small or there are only one or two 
policy questions to be discussed, it is usually a good idea tOi break the 
conference into smaller groups of 1,0, to 12 people to discuss each issue 
separately. Since the ^primary business of the conference is to* prepare 
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specific policy recommendations on each of the preselected issues, at least 
half of the conference shoulfi be devoted to small-group meetings. 

Pif thf the conference staff should qarefuHy select a discussion leader 
and a reporter for each group. Discussion group leaders must be thoroughl^ 
fa 4 tlar with the topic at hand, and must also be well briefed ooj>9*h the 
specific question to be addressed by their group and the ground rules by 
which discussion should proceed toward consensus. Of greatest importance, 
the leader should understand, and should inform members of, the discussion 
group at the beginning, that the outcome of their meeting is to be a set of 
specific policy recommendations. 

Regarding the recorder, it is probably best for members of the 
conference staff to fill this role. Although in some cases it may prove 
desirable to tape record the small-group discussions for subsequent use, it *, 
is nonetheless necessary to have one person responsible for, writing down the 
jjroup recommendations and for insuring that group members agree with the 
wording of each recommendation. Under some circumstances, it may also be 
desirable to have the recorder prepare a written overview of the group 
discussion that includes the specific policy recommendations. If this is 
d4ne, the report ehould be sent td jfelected members of the gruyp for comment 
and suggestions. 

Sitxth, some type of written record of the conference should be produced. 
Although written materials are not necessarily the best format by which to 
communicate with policymakers, it seems safe to conclude that without some 
written record, ' there is little chance that conference recommendations will 
have apy impact on policy, even in the long run. In preparing the written 
record of the conference, there are at least two audienoes that should be 
kept in* mind. 
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-The first is professionals, who can be ^effectively reached through 
journal, publication or a book. Although professionals do not often play a 

N^direct role in frolicymatying, it may be possible to* promote* Consensus on 
policy issues among professionals. In the long run, professional consensus 

y'on important issues^ can have an 'impact on policy. The Second audience is 

policymakers 4 . Formal publieatio^Tnd books are not the most effective means 

of communicating with this audietfce, though their staff members may expose 

themselves to such means of communication. Perhaps the most effective way to 

communicate with policymakers is by writing personal letters and including 

brief overviews of conference recommendations. If the conference has 

produced specific recommendations that are judged to represent Consensus, and 

if such recommendations are timely and important, it may be worthwhile to* 

f 

present selected policymakers with specific legislative proposals that would 

« 

follow from conference recommendation* . — ^ 

fi note of caution, about communicating with policymakers seems in order 
here. The long-term impact of professionals on policymaker* may be enhanced 
if we are cautious in making policy recommendations. Thup, unless there is 
widespread agreement among profess'iohals on research results that support ,a 
particular policy initiative, and unless there- is substantial reason to 
believe that such initiative would produce the intended results, ic may be 
best to confine communication to the professional community. 
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Prvjfssional and Institutiondf Roles ' _ _ ' 

.V ^ ^Discussion Uade^Ktlen Hoffmmi ^ L. ;* > *H 

i^Wluil are Ihe^responsiDiljUes and roles of various, j 
pfofeuibfuls ind^ institution in parent education?:] 
More specifically /Viat/areTthe rblei7of teaciicrs.[!. 
psythologf scs/'sociali workers, doctors* and nurses?, it 
Should the public school! auume a primary role M j 
parenl»educatk)rt and. irwolyement?. ' J^:^/.^ I 

ERLC 



. ' ' V * Priorities Among Parent Programs 
V . -vVW ^Discussion Leader-David WeikartJZ7k]$% 

^ ...-'*"' r^^* t c^^f^.^ 

r What specific types oTparent programs^focu^c* 
ojo'n. which particular types of parents with childrei 
" of what particular : ages, should\receiye federal sup 
f -port?. What are the priorities among these variou 
. types of parent' programs? v OrtJ;the batls^of wl»a 
^ criteria-effectiveness, -cost of ^fTiciency; jeqUity 
vstigmai'and so on-shouIdWse' priorities be assign, 
ed? ' ' i,v v Vr -* v ^b^*-Vi>- ^ 
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; - ? Integration of Parent 

;£X . ; 'Disautkm Leadt 

^-£Thc federal go^rm^lLjicw^ppQTti a broad, 
array ^>f human.scrrice 'progtiflH (e.g., AFDC.Titfe 
I, child care/food stamps, housing, job training, and. 
s^orth). Can v parenf education be integrated with- 
tlfc programs/ and if so, how? Or should- parent 
edition progranu jcemaiA^separate /rom gther ser* 
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Federal State, and Local Responsibilities 
m y. * . - : ' for Parent Programs ^ T ' ;J 7vvti?3i 
i, r Discussion Leader~Richard #unter ' : 7 

* ^ * /. ■ /• 

What' is the appropriate division of-responsabilr* 
ity\and funding among • federal, '"s^ate, and local 
government in^wpport of parent prog rams? For 
example, some would argue that the federal govern- 
ment should establish general goals] and missions,, 
set priorities, conduct research^ and /development]^ 
and djstribute resources; that 'state' governments^ 
should design, implement, and evaluate specific prxK? 
grams; and that local governments should hayedper-^ 
ational control of programs. In any case, if there' is £ 
to be a federal initiative in parent education, or even?/ 
a reorganization of existing parent programs, • it/ 
would seem wise to %>eli out in detail the*responsi-';' 
bilities of federal, state, and local governments. 
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Dr. Drie Brotlf enbrennf 
Department of Child Dtvel^fment 

And Family Relationships 
College of Home Economics 
G-60 Martha Van Rensselaer 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14850 

Dear Dr. Bronfenbrenner : 

First, as I am sure you know, we are very pleased that you 
have agreed to attend tt!£ conference on Parent Education and 
Public Policy a^d to prepare a summary paper of the research 
reports. In this/lfett^r , I would like to briefly explain the 
nature and timing of this latter task. 

1 " * 

You will recall from our phone conversation that the 
conference itself will be a rather small, -working conference 
limited to about 35 participants plus a few observers. The 
resea^h reports (see enclosure) will be prepared and distri- 
buted before the conference, and each author will therefore 
need only 10 minutes or so to summarize their paper. Each 
summary will then be followed by discussion. 

• After all the research reports have been summarized, you 
and*Alison Clarke-Stewart will have 15 or 20 minutes to pre- 
sent your summaries of the research papers. These remarks, 
of course, can be prepared [ /bef ouehand, but I suspect you may 
alsofwaht to agree or disagree, minimize or emphasize, some 
of the points made during the discussions that follow the 
various papers. 

After. the conference, you may take 12 to 16 weeks to put" 
your summary in written form. Although- we would like you to 
emphasize the papers presented at. the conference, you should 
certainly feel free to include material, from other research 
reports available in^Etie literature if that seems appropriate. 
The primary objective is to provide a survey of evidence 
documenting the effects of various types of parent programs 
on both parent behavior and child development or school per- 
formance. Hopefully, t?his survey may lead to some statements 
about the types of parent programs, or the particular -charac- 
teristics of various parent programs, that seem to be especially 
capable of producing effects. r ■ 
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Finally, bot^h you and Dr; Clarjte-Stewart should feel free 
to draw Conclusions from your review about the types of programs 
that should be supported by federal /policy. Thfte particular 
task, however, is ngt a requirement 'of your review because' otheV 
papers will be specifically addressed to this question. Nonethe- 
j> J ' less, we would encfourage you to draw policy implications if you 
feel comfortable doipg so. p * 

The research papers and the research Summaries will be pre- 
• sented on Saturday morning and, if necessary, Saturday afternoon. 
Thus, if you cannot attend the entire conference, Saturday would 
« f be the most important day for you to attend. You will notice 
that the enclosed card lists possible flights for attending 
the entire conference and for attending the Saturday session only. 
If you will check the flights you prefer and return the card to 
me, I will send you the tickets. 

^ If you have any questions about your paper or about the 
conference, please do not hesitate to call nte. In the Tneantime, 
I certainly hope your recovery from surgery is progressing 
smoothly. 

f > * 

Cordially, 



Ron Haskins 
Conference Organizer 

RH:asp 
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